














hats Wh the Editor 


When Strong Men Cried 


You don’t see grown men cry very 
often, do you? But there were tears in the 
eyes of eleven men one day. They were so 
sad! 

They were standing on top of a hill. You 
could hear Peter sniffling, or maybe John 
blowing his nose. Then someone sighed. 

“He’s gone!” 

“Yes,” sobbed another, “gone!” 

So they stood there, feeling that they 
were the most miserable persons who ever 
lived. Their best Friend had gone up into 
the air in front of them, and a cloud of 
angels had hidden Him from their sight. 

Then they heard someone talking. “You 
men of Galilee,” said a voice they had never 
heard before. “Why are you standing here 
looking up into heaven?” 
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There, beside them, were two men dressed 

in white clothes. “Where did they come 

from?” Peter wondered. But he didn’t have ws 
a chance to ask. The men in white were 
talking again. 

“This same Jesus,” they said, “whom you 
have seen go into heaven, is going to come 
back in exactly the same way you have 
seen Him go.” 

What was that? Jesus... is... 
ing back? Is that what the men in whit 
were saying? Thomas wanted to ask a ques- 
tion, but before he had a chance, the angels 
were gone. 

The disciples were alone once more. They 
looked at one another. Then it dawned 
on them! It was silly to feel sad, for Jesus ] 
was not going to stay in heaven. He was 
coming back! Can you see Peter suddenly 
dash over to John and take his hand? 

“John,” he shouts, “did you hear what 
those men said? Jesus is coming back!” 

“That’s what I thought they said,” says 
John. “Do you suppose it’s really true?” 

“Of course it is,’ answers Peter. ‘Those I 
two men must have been angels.” ‘ 

“You're right.” Y 

& 

“But if Jesus is coming back, why are we | 

all standing around here sniffling?” says 1 
1 
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They turned to see who was talking. 





Peter. “James, Andrew, Thaddaeus, Thomas, 4 
all you men,” he commands, “stop it! This 

is a day to be happy. Jesus is coming back! 

We must go and tell everyone!” 

They were sad no longer. To Jerusalem 
they went, laughing and singing all the | 
way. I wonder what they sang. Perhaps, 

“Lift up the trumpet, ] 
And loud let it ring: 
Jesus is coming again!” 

No, they didn’t sing that song, for it : 
was not written back then. But they sang 
something, and laughed, and told one an- 
other how happy they were that Jesus was 
their Friend, and that He was coming back. 

And they hurried to Jerusalem to tell Mary 
and Martha and Cleophas and the others. 

There are still many who have not heard 
the good news. Wouldn’t it be wonderful » 
if, during 1954, we could take the gospel 
to all the world so Jesus could come soon. 





Your friend, 


a Waar? 








A mixed-up gardener, cat in the wrong house, 


cobra in the living room. It was 


The Gardener's Fortunate Mistake 





A STORY OF INDIA 





») 
By W. L. BARCLAY th 


EAN MARIE, Jean Marie,” Mother called, 

“come quickly, here is a surprise for you.” 

In a moment Jean Marie stopped what she 
was doing in the back yard and hurried 
around to the front of the house. 

“What is it, Mother? What is it?” she 
exclaimed excitedly. Jean Marie always loved 
surprises. 

“Hurry in the house and see what Aunt 
Evangeline and Uncle Howard brought for 
you,” Mother urged. 

Quickly Jean Marie opened the door and 
hurried into the living room. Aunt Evange- 
line and Uncle Howard sat on the sofa, smil- 
ing happily as they saw the eager girl come 
into the room. 

“Hello, auntie; hello, uncle,” greeted Jean 
Marie. “I’m so glad you came over.” She 
looked at them to see what it was they had 
brought, but there was nothing in sight. 

Uncle and auntie smiled at the look of ex- 
pectancy on Jean Marie’s face, which she 
tried unsuccessfully to hide. “Come over here 
and sit by me,” said Aunt Evangeline, making 
room between herself and Uncle Howard. 

Jean Marie snuggled down between them 
while Mother and Daddy seated themselves 
in chairs. In a moment Aunt Evangeline 
reached down beside the sofa and picked up 
a small basket. Opening it, she reached in and 
took out a little furry ball and placed it in 
Jean Marie’s hands. “Just a little gift for you 
from uncle and me,” she smiled. 

Her eyes large with surprise and pleasure, 
Jean Marie looked at the little ball of fur 
in her hands. It was a beautiful Siamese kit- 
ten. It looked up at her with the brightest 
blue eyes and mewed. 

“O Aunt Evangeline, how sweet of you,” 
cried Jean Marie. “It is just what I have 
always wanted. I love kitties.” She hugged the 
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Mother looked, then jumped back in horror. On the 
floor by Mittens was a cobra with his head off! 


kitty to her face and thrilled at the soft 
touch of her fur. 

The months rolled swiftly by, and every 
day Jean Marie would hurry home from 
school to play with Mittens (the name she 
had given her kitty, because her front paws 
were black like a pair of mittens). She was 
a beautiful kitty and more playful than most. 
She could climb like a monkey and de- 
lighted in climbing up the curtains in the 
living room and bedrooms. Sometimes she 
would climb up the screens on the windows 
and hang on and cry until someone came 
and helped her down to safety. At bedtime 
her favorite game was “run and squat.” 
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Father angrily threw the book 


onto the glowing coals in the stove. 


THE BOOK THAT WOULD NOT BURN 


By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 


OTHER, Mother!” cried Tona as she 

came running into the house. “There's 
a strange man down behind the gooseberry 
bushes. He has a little suitcase, and he is 
down on his knees!” 

“Don’t get so excited, Tona,” said Mother. 

“But he might be one of those booksellers,” 
said Tona. “They are selling religious books 
all over the neighborhood, and they don’t 
miss a single house. Father said they would 
not be welcome at our house. But he is com- 
ing here—right up the path to the house! 
What shall we do, Mother?” 

“We will let him in, of course. No true 
German woman ever turned a stranger away 
from the door.” 

Mother dried her hands on the kitchen 
towel, then went to the door to welcome the 
stranger. After a few words of greeting, 
Mother invited him into the parlor. Tona sat 
on a stool beside Mother's chair and listened 
while the colporteur gave the canvass from 
his little black book. She watched the earnest 
expression on his face as he explained the 
pictures. 

The opening chapters told of the evils that 
existed in the world during the time of the 
early church, of the terrible persecution of 
those who chose to follow the Lord. Then 
came stories of the great Reformers. Mother 
was deeply interested in those, especially of 
the ones in Germany, and of their struggles 
to be true to their convictions. 

“I studied about them when I went to 
school in Germany,” said Mother. 

Step by step the man explained the great 
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controversy between Christ and Satan, and 
how God’s people will be finally delivered, 
and dwell in the earth made new, where 
sin and sorrow shall never come. 

“Oh, I do want that book,” said Mother, 
“but I am not so good at reading English. 
You see I went to school in Germany, and 
never learned to read the English very well.” 

“I can get this very same book for you 
in the German language if you wish,” said 
the man. 

Mother looked at Tona. O how she wanted 
that book in her own language! But Tona 
needed new shoes and many other things. 
What would Franz, her husband, say? He 
was so opposed to religious things. Tona 
could see the look of longing in her mother’s 
eyes. 

“Why don’t you get it, Mother?” she asked. 
“We could save part of the egg money. 
Surely we could have the right amount by the 
time he comes to deliver it.” 

Mother thought for a moment. It did seem 
like a lot of money for just one book. But 
she wanted to know more about the German 
Reformers and about the reward of the faith- 
ful. 

“T'll give you the money I saved from the 
gooseberries,” said Tona. “I have more than 
enough for the down payment.” She went to 
her room and brought back her little jar 
of coins that she had earned picking goose- 
berries. 

“I do not wish to take your money, Tona!” 
objected Mother. 

“Well, we can call it my book, if you wish, 
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Mother. I will help with the eggs. Please 
let's order the book in German.” 

So Mother consented, and the order was 
made out. Just before the colporteur left he 
asked, “Would you like to have prayer be- 
fore I go?” 

Mother was glad to grant this request. She 
had been raised in a Christian home, where 
prayers were a part of the daily routine. It 
had been a long time since anyone had of- 
fered prayer in her home. She and Tona knelt 
by their chairs and reverently bowed their 
heads. 

The man offered a simple prayer, asking 
God’s blessing on the home, and on the book 
that had been ordered, that it might be a 
shining light to guide many souls to the 
kingdom of God. 

Then Mother prayed. She prayed in the 
German language, for that was more natural 












Tona’s father angrily brushed 
her aside, lifted the lid, and 
threw the book onto the coals. 
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to her. She prayed that they might have the 
money ready to pay for the book when it 
came and that the book would prove to be 
a great blessing in their humble home and 
in the little German settlement west of the 
Missouri River. 

When they rose from their knees, Tona 
noticed tears in Mother's eyes. 

The man shook hands with Tona and 
thanked her for the order. Then he shook 
hands with Mother and said, “Thank you 
for your prayer. I do not understand the 
German language very well, but I am sure the 
Lord does, and will give you the desired 
answer. 

Then with a cheery Good-by, he went 
down the path toward the road, promising to 
return in three weeks with Tona’s book. 

The days passed quickly, as pleasant days 
do. In great anticipation of her new book, 
Tona faithfully gathered the eggs and put 
them in the big egg crate, ready to be sold. 
Mother sold some vegetables and added some 
of the proceeds to the little pile of coins 
in Tona’s money jar. 

“We have more than enough for the book,” 
said Tona as she counted it over one day. 
“We have enough for my new shoes too!” 

Mother was glad, and looked forward to 
reading the wonderful stories in her native 
language. She wondered whether Franz, her 
husband, would read them too. He was a 
good reader, but he was defi- 
nitely not interested in re- 
ligion. 

At last the day of delivery 
came. Tona waited down by 
the gate when she saw the 
colporteur coming. She won- 
dered whether he would kneel 
down to pray behind the 
gooseberry bushes as he had 
that first time. But he came 
straight toward her, and with 
a pleasant smile, said, “I have 
your book for you, Tona.” 

“Oh, I am so glad,” said 
Tona. “Now Mother can read 
those wonderful stories in 
German. I wish I could read 
and translate like Mother can. 
But I will learn.” 

That night after the dishes 
were done, Mother and Tona 
examined the new book. It 
was inspiring to read about 
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The Boy With NO FRONT TEETH 


By ELLA M. ee 
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CHAPTER 3: THE MAGIC OXEN 





HIKONKA came over to the mission to 

see what sort of place it was to which 
his son Chonga had come. He watched the 
shiny steel plow making furrows in the earth. 
Surely this was white man’s magic—to make 
the oxen dig the ground. He had been ac- 
customed to seeing his wives do the digging, 
while the oxen rested in the shade of the 
trees. “I beg medicine,” he said to Mission- 
ary Anderson, “that will give my oxen skill 
to dig the ground.” 

“If you will send me so many oxen and 
so many boys,” said the missionary, holding 
up his hands, and slowly counting his fingers, 
“I promise you that by the next planting 
season your wives can rest in the shade of 
the trees while your oxen dig the ground 
for you.” 

Chikonka had plenty of oxen and plenty 
of boys. Just how many children he had 
at that time, probably nobody knew but him- 
self. 

One day, years later, when we were hold- 
ing a gospel service in his village, Missionary 
Robinson asked, “How many children have 
you, Chikonka?” The old man shook his 
head; “Manji, manji [many, many},” he said. 

“Yes, but tell us how many of the young 
folk here are your children.” 

He gave a shrill whistle, and children be- 
gan to gather from all directions. He lined 
them up, and we counted forty-two. Some 
were grown men and women with babies of 
their own; others were just learning to walk. 
Then Chikonka pointed in the direction of 
other villages, and told us that he had other 
wives living there with their families. 

Delighted with the promise that Mr. An- 
derson had made him, Chikonka took the 
welcome news back to his village, that in the 
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mission school oxen were to be taught to 
work like women. 

Some time later the mission family saw 
a long procession of natives pass in single 
file across the grounds, and were told that 
they were on their way to the shrine of their 
old chief, Monzi. At the village of Monzi, 
about nine miles from the mission, a small 
hut had been built for the abode of his spirit, 
and a priest left in charge, whose duty it 
was to look after the shrine and to keep two 
clay water pots filled with beer for the use 
of the dead man’s spirit. 

Most of the women in the procession were 
carrying water pots on their heads, contain- 
ing beer or other gifts for the spirit of their 
chief. The most important offering that they 
brought was a black rooster. Whether the 
offering was an ox, a kid, or a fowl, it must 
be black. This black rooster and the other 
gifts would be delivered to the priest in 
return for the favor of asking Monzi’s spirit 
to plead with Lezi, the rain god, to have 
mercy upon his people and send them rain. 

On the mission grounds there stood apart 
from the other trees, a tree called the Lusangu 
tree. Here Chikonka and his clansmen would 
meet on occasions to pray to the spirits of 
their dead relatives. The mission was often 
spoken of as the mission at the Lusangu 
tree. As L and R are interchangeable in the 
Chitonga speech, the mission eventually came 
to be known as the Rusangu Mission. 

The attendance at the school grew rapidly, 
but all the students were boys and men. 
Not a father in the land would consent to 
part with the most valuable property he 
owned—his daughters. Each one of them 
when sold as a wife would probably bring 
him a lobola of four to twelve cattle. 
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At first the native people were suspicious 
of the white missionary. Why was he in their 
country unless he intended to enrich himself 
with their cattle and other property? But 
Mrs. Anderson took care of the school boys 
when they were sick. She treated and bound 
up their ugly ulcers. Mothers brought her 
their babies who had been burned by fall- 
ing into the open fires in the kraal. As she 
tenderly worked to relieve their suffering, she 
told them of her Master, who went around 
healing the sick and telling them about a 
God who loves them. This same Master had 
sent the missionaries to bring them the good 
news that He was coming someday to help 
them and to heal all their diseases. He had 
sent them a letter, she said, telling how to 
get ready for His coming. Then she would 
tell them a little of what was in the letter. 
Her husband had already translated a few 
of the most precious Bible verses. 

During vacation days, when Chonga and 
the other school boys went back to their 
villages to visit their people, they often car- 
ried with them Bible Picture Rolls, and told 
the home folks what they had learned at 
the school about the God who made the 
world and everything in it. For the first time 
these people learned that it is not God who 
sends sickness and suffering, but that it is 
a rebel angel named Satan. The great God, 
their King, had sent His own Son, Jesus, 


Walking across the mission property was a long 
line of natives taking black gifts to their dead chief. 
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to save them if they would be obedient to 
Him. The whole story was in the Book they 
were learning to read at the mission; also 
the laws of the King were written there. 

By this time Chonga had joined the baptis- 
mal class. He listened attentively and opened 
his heart to the love of God. Many of his 
brothers and cousins followed his example. 
Later his mother, Ba-ka-Chonga, accepted 
the “Jesus teaching.” After two years Chonga 
was baptized. 

Finally the time came for him to go as a 
teacher to open another school in a distant 
village. But he was still unmarried. Mission- 
ary Anderson hesitated to send him out alone. 
He needed a wife to cook his food, keep his 
hut in order, and help him teach the mothers 
how to care for their children. But there was 
not a young woman among all the students 
in the school. Thus far every effort to per- 
suade the native people to send their girls 
to the mission had failed. 

He knew some of the troubles suffered by 
Christian teachers who married heathen 
wives. He had known such wives to take 
revenge on their husbands when they refused 
to join in their heathen worship and drunken 
dances, by tearing up their blankets, putting 
sand in their food, and tormenting them in 
other ways. Somewhere, someway, they must 
find a Christian wife for Chonga. 

(Next week: Chonga Finds a Wife) 
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LINDA LEADS THE WAY, WINS 
GRANDMOTHER AND TWO AUNTS 


Mrs. Philip Moores, Reporting y/ 


The evangelist was speaking in solemn 
tones. “While our heads are bowed, and 
our eyes are closed, and no one is looking 
around,” he was saying, “won't you come 
down here to the front and tell Jesus you 
want to follow Him all the way?” 

He paused. In the silence Linda thought 
deeply. She had never really given her heart 
to Jesus. She wanted to follow Him, some- 
day, and she wanted to go to heaven. But 
as for actually giving herself fully and com- 
pletely to Christ, she had always put it off. 

“Come,” said the minister again. “It is 
the least we can do for Jesus, when He has 
done so much for us. Tell Him tonight that 
you will follow Him, and let your friends 
know it by walking down to the front.” 

Linda heard a rustling in a seat not far 
away, as someone stood up and began to 
walk forward. “That’s what I ought to do,” 
she thought. Someone behind her sniffled, 
and Linda knew he was repenting. 

“This is the last call,” said the pastor. 
“Come now, before it is too late.” 

“I ought to go, I know I should,” thought 
Linda, “but I don’t want to go alone. I 
wish grandma would go with me.” 

Linda was sitting beside her grandmother. 
That good lady had been attending the Ad- 
ventist church for several years, but had 
never surrendered her heart. “If only 
grandma would go up, I would go with her,” 
Linda said to herself. “But no, that’s wrong 
too. I should lead my grandmother, if she 
won't do what is right.” Before Linda fully 
made up her mind, however, the evangelist 
spoke again. 

“I am sure the Lord is happy to see these 
who have come forward to take their stand 
for Him,” he said. “I want to meet with 
them afterward for a few moments. Now let 
us stand for the benediction.” And then, 
in a moment, all was noise, with people talk- 
ing and the piano playing as everyone walked 
out. But Linda was quiet. 
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She walked home with grandmother, for 
they lived together. Linda could not forget 
the calj the evangelist had made. The Holy 
Spirit was still speaking to her. She could 
not blame grandmother for not being a 
Christian when she wasn’t one herself. She 
determined to be a Christian whatever grand- 
mother might do. Kneeling beside her bed 
that night, she prayed, “Father in heaven, 
accept me as Thy girl. I want to do what 
Jesus wants me to do, Amen.” 

Happily she got into bed and was soon 
asleep. She had taken the first step, but she 
knew there were more. She would have to 
tell the minister, so she could be baptized, 
and she would have to let her grandmother 
know. 

During the week the Bible instructor 
called. “There is something very important 
I must tell you,” Linda announced. “I want 
to be baptized.” 

“Do you really?” said the instructor, smil- 
ing. “I’m so happy. I have been praying for 
a long time that you would make that de- 
cision.” 

Grandmother didn’t know what to say. 
Linda’s announcement disturbed her. For 
all these years she had been going to church 
and listening to preachers talking about sur- 
render and baptism, but she had never felt 
it was really important for her to give her 
heart to God. Now here was this young 
granddaughter making her decision before 
she had. She mustn’t let Linda get ahead of 
her. 

But grandmother was not yet ready to 
yield. “I should watch and see,” she told her- 
self. “After all, Linda may lose interest soon 
and change her mind.” 





On their way to winning first prize come the 
Pathfinders. See next page for view of float. 
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This float, entered by the Pathfinder Club of Wz2lnut Creek and Martinez, California, won first 
prize in junior section of city’s Walnut Festival Parade. Display showed club's agricultural activities. 


So grandmother watched—and what she 
saw convinced her. Linda joined the first 
baptismal class and was baptized at the first 
baptism. She joined a Sabbath school class 
in the Junior youth division, and she joined 
the Junior choir and the JMV Society. That 
was not all. Grandmother saw a definite 
change in the way she behaved. She was 
more cheerful and pleasant around home. 
She obeyed more quickly. She didn’t grumble 
anymore, and when grandmother left her 
a job to do by herself, she would always 
have it done before grandmother got back. 

I do not know all that went on during 
the following weeks, but this I do know, 
grandmother finally admitted to herself, 
“There must be something to it. What 
Linda has done, I must do.” 

So grandmother was baptized. But that is 
not the end of the story. Linda had two 
aunts who had never been converted. They 
also had been watching Linda, and two 
weeks after grandmother was baptized, the 
aunts followed her example and were bap- 
tized too. 

So Linda has won three stars for her 
crown because she did not wait to follow 
the older people, but led out herself. 

Have you given your heart to Jesus? Don’t 
wait for someone else to be baptized first. 
He may be waiting for you. 


PATHFINDERS EXPLORE GOLD MINE 
Don Palmer, Reporting 


Exploring a gold mine 5,300 feet up a 
mountain was the goal of fifty Pathfinders of 
the Santa Monica (California) Club recently. 

It is not recorded that they found any 
nuggets, but they had a grand day. 


PARADISE’S PATHFINDERS PLAN 
LARGE SUMMER caer 


J. F. Knipschild, Reporting 


Paradise, of course, does not mean heaven 
this time. It refers to Hawaii, where the 
Pathfinders are really moving ahead. 

Clubs are going into high speed in prep- 
aration for the biggest thing ever to happen 
for Hawaii's Pathfinders in the history of 
the islands—an all-island Pathfinder jambo- 
ree camp to be held next August 1 to 8, at 
beautiful Camp Erdman at the northern tip 
of Oahu. 

At this camp all the clubs from all the 
islands will assemble and display their skill 
in the various activities of the Pathfinder 
work. There will be campcraft, special skills, 
drilling, and powercraft skills as well as a 
number of other things. 

Watch Hawaii’s Pathfinders. They are on 
the march! 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, Jr. ‘9 


| perdgpergd likes a baby, whether it’s a 
baby bird, a baby dog, a baby squirrel, 
a baby deer, a baby bear, or even a baby 
brother or sister. Some babies are born with 
their eyes shut and can’t see for two or three 
days, like a baby rabbit. Other babies can 
see quite well as soon as they are born, like 
a baby duck. Some babies have to be fed 
and taken care of for a long time before 
they can leave home for good, like the baby 
fox and the baby weasel. Other babies must 
take care of themselves from the moment 
they are born, like baby snakes and baby 
lizards. The largest animal baby known is 
that of the Blue Whale. This baby is more 
than twenty-three feet long and weighs seven 
tons when just born. The smallest animal 
baby in comparison with its parents’ size is 
the opossum. A baby opossum when just 
born is smaller than a honeybee, and it would 
take 270 of them to weigh an ounce. 

Just think how small these wee babies 





This picture shows that a baby opossum is smaller 
even than a honeybee. Notice that the baby’s front 
legs are much stronger than his back legs, so that 
he can crawl up his mother’s stomach to find the 
pouch where he lives until he is able to look after 
himself. Both are drawn larger than they really are. 
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> The Smallest Animal Baby 


pre 


are. A teaspoon would hold eighteen of 
them. If your mother was of a comparative 
size as the mother opossum to her young, and 
you weighed seven pounds when you were 
born, your mother would have had to weigh 
six tons. 

When they are born they are not very 
well developed. They have no hair, their 
hind legs are just little short stubs with no 
feet, and the head looks like a small knob, 
with two eyes and a hole in between for a 
mouth. The front legs are better developed, 
having sharp claws, which the tiny baby uses 
to crawl over its mother’s stomach and into 
the pouch. There are thirteen nipples, or 
teats, in the pouch, arranged in a circle, but 
there are sometimes twenty baby opossums 
born. The first thirteen that crawl in the 
pouch and grab hold of a nipple will live, 
the others die. 

During the first week after the opossum 
is born it grows very fast. By the end of the 
week it is ten times as big as when born. 
When the baby is four weeks old it is big 
enough to stick its head out of the pouch 
and take its first look at the world. At eight 
weeks of age it is able to leave the mother 
and shift for itself. Before it leaves its mother 
however, it might be seen riding on mother’s 
back with all of its brothers and sisters. Each 
baby will have its ratlike tail tightly wrapped 
around its mother’s tail. The opossum’s tail 
is as useful as an extra hand would be to 
you and me. 

Young opossums will eat anything, 
whether animal or vegetable, living or dead, 
but their favorite food is persimmons and 
eggs of turtles, snakes, and birds. 

Next nugget: The animal that eats with 
its stomach wrong side out and walks with 
water in its legs. 
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te THOUSAND Pathfinder fans in- 
vaded La Sierra, California, recently to 
watch the pageant, “Pathfinders in the Out- 
of-Doors!” More than 750 Pathfinders were 
present at this annual Pathfinder fair, repre- 
senting the thirty-three active clubs in south- 
eastern California. 

The high light of the day’s activities took 
place under the biggest roof ever made— 
the open blue sky. The best campcrafters in 
the conference demonstrated their speed in 

arious outdoor skills. Among these events 
were pup-tent pitching, sling-shot accuracy, 
speed knot tying, fancy and regular drilling, 
fire building, and cycling. 

A new combined skill event required Path- 
finder participants to ride their bikes swiftly 
to a certain place, dismount, and throw a 
coiled rope over a distant parallel goal post. 
Next, with the end of the rope, the Path- 
finder had to throw a timber hitch around 
a log, and by pulling the other end of the 
rope, hoist the log to the top of the goal post. 
In this event the Pathfinder who first raised 
the log to touch the parallel goal post won 
the race. 

Several new official conference records 
were set. Charles Teel, of the Loma Linda 
Pathfinder Club, amazed all by starting a 
fire with flint and steel in a short six sec- 
onds. In the speed knot event, another Path- 
finder cut the record time on the bowline 
knot to one and one half seconds. 

Speed in the air, water, and on land were 
demonstrated. In the air were swiftly flying 
gas-powered model airplanes, displayed by 
Harold Ledington, of San Diego. In the water 
was an eighteen-foot three-man canoe, dis- 
played by its builders from the La Sierra 
Pathfinder Club. On land ten-inch model 
cars zoomed past onlookers at a speed of 
ninety-six miles per hour. 

After the outdoor events and the Path- 
finder dress parade, the crowd converged 
into the main auditorium to view some of 
the magnificent displays. Hobbies, crafts, col- 
lections! Who ever dreamed that Pathfinders 


e::: all this! Here was anything and every- 


thing, from pink baby mice just one inch 
long to the big sleek canoe eighteen feet 
long. 

No pains were spared in making the ex- 
hibits. For instance, the Arlington club has 
been weaving Indian blankets. They didn’t 
merely bring blankets to the fair and lay 
them on a table. Far from it. Indian blankets 
are woven by Indians, and Indians live in the 
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PATHFINDERS 
IN THE 


OUT-OF-DOORS! 


Model cars race at 96 MPH! Fire lit 
with flint and steel in only six seconds. 


By JOHN YOUNGBER® \2. 


desert. So out to the desert went the Arling- 
ton Pathfinders and brought back cactuses, 
yuccas, and Joshua trees. They couldn’t make 
the whole auditorium into a desert, of course, 
so where their booth came to an end they 
drew a picture, and the scene at the back 
blended with the Joshua trees and the yuccas 
in front. They spread Indian blankets on the 
floor, and squatting on them, proceeded to 
weave blankets during the fair. 

In a similar way Yucaipa, demonstrating 
their work in astronomy, set up a real tele- 
scope and invited visitors to take a look 
through it. 

The first award for the most outstand- 
ing exhibit went to the Fullerton Pathfinders 
for their complete outpost camp scene, in- 
cluding pup tents, cooking fires, and camp 
furniture. Second prize went to the Ontario 
club, and the Arlington Pathfinders captured 
third honors. 

A special animal feature was staged by 
Chico-Dell and six trained monkeys. 

The day ended all too soon, and the Path- 
finders found themselves marching home- 
ward again, but with new fires of enthusiasm 
burning within their souls, and proud that 
they were part of the mighty Pathfinder 
legion marching forward to the kingdom of 
the great Master Guide. 

Conference MV Secretary Charles Martin 
and his assistant, Harry Garlick, were in 
charge of the day’s activities. 





SEE PICTURES ON NEXT PAGE 3 
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Pathfinders Demonstrate Outdoor Skills 


Scenes From the Southeastern . ew : 
California Pathfinder Fair wae 






it’s no easy thing to light a 
fire with flint and steel. A 
Loma Linda Pathfinder tries it. 


Airplanes with gasoline engines 
zoomed overhead during the day, 
brought by the San Diego club. 


Look closely and see how Santa 
Ana Pathfinders won those blue 
ribbons for speed knot tying. 


A pup-tent-pitching contest was 
held in afternoon. The girls 
did well. Fastest team pitched 
tent in 1 minute 22.8 seconds. 


Cooking outdeors won first ® # 


award for exhibit erected by the 
Fullerton club. Booth included 
trees, tent, leaves, greenery. 





“1 


ss 
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Number two waits for the flag. 
Then, with a roar, she’s off, 
tires screeching, engine roar- 
ing, racing around the indoor 
track in an all-or-nothing at- 
tempt to get in front of the 
other gas-powered model cars, 
sometimes reaching speeds near 
to ninety-six miles an hour! 


“Step over here, Pathfinders, 
and see what the heavens look 
like through a real telescope!” 
invited the Yucaipa club. Vis- 
itors to the fair lined up to 
wait their turn. This exhibit 
showed a starry background and 
other decorations representing 
the heavens as seen at night. 


All this scene needs is a gila 
monster and a few rattlesnakes 
to be out in the middle of the 
Arizona desert. The Arlington 
club brought the desert to the 
fair to set off their project 
of weaving Indian rugs, and so 
won third award. Many booths 
showed Pathfinders in action. 


*« 


Clubs are finding their places 
for the grand parade. Close to 
a thousand Pathfinders joined 
in the marching, and most were 
in uniform, with flags flying. 
A thousand people stood at the 
side lines to cheer. In front of 
picture is outpost camp which 
was erected by La Sierra club. 


JANUARY 
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By BERNARD 


wus linoleum cuts many people print 
pictures for framing. Still others print 
on cloth. Linoleum cuts can also be used on 
regular printing presses. 

There is a great deal of satisfaction in 
being able to make a good linoleum cut. It 
is a most worth-while hobby. The art of 
printing from hand-cut linoleum or wood 
blocks is called block printing. Boys and 
girls can print designs and lettering on ban- 
ners, pennants, T-shirts, skirts, or other ar- 
ticles of clothing, as well as on all kinds 
of paper. 

Linoleum cuts are made from what is 
called battleship linoleum. This linoleum is 
from one-eighth to one-fourth inch thick 
and usually brown in color. It is sometimes 





FIG.2 
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How to Make a Linoleum Cut 
That Prints 


ps? 


RASMUSSEN 


possible to get scraps of battleship linoleum 
at linoleum shops or furniture stores. 

The best tools for the beginner are Speed- 
ball linoleum cutters. These are inexpensive 
and may be obtained at a hobby shop or 
art store. A handle, as illustrated with cutters 
Nos. 1 and 5, is most useful. Cutter No. 1 
is called a veiner, and cutter No. 5 is called 
the large gouge (see Figure 1). In addition 
you will need a small knife with a handle 
about four inches long and a blade about 
one inch long. Figure 2 shows the shape. 

The next step is to choose the design. 
Your first attempt should be with a simple 
design. Trace it on lightweight bond paper, 
using a soft pencil or preferably a carbon 
black pencil, such as Eberhard Faber’s 
Weatherproof or Dixon's Rainproof. 

To transfer the design to the linoleum do 
as follows: Glue one edge of the traced 
drawing face downward to a piece of lino- 
leum. Next warm the linoleum in the sun or 
over a heater till the linoleum is quite warm 
to the touch. While the picture and the 
linoleum are still warm, go over the back 
of the picture with the edge of a teaspoon, 
as shown in Figure 3. Start from the side 
of the picture that is glued. Use quite a 
bit of pressure when scraping with the spoon, 
always scraping in the direction of the bot- 
tom of the spoon. You will thus obtain a 
reverse picture on the linoleum. Go over the 
lines with a pencil to make them more 
distinct. 

First you can try cutting out the picture 
with the veiner. This tool makes a cut like 
Figure 4. Warm the linoleum a little and 
hold the cutter as illustrated in Figure 5. 
The idea is to hold the cutter so that it 
cuts a groove of even depth. If the handle 
part is raised too high, the cutter will tend 











to dig into the linoleum. If it is held too 
low, the cutter will come out. The linoleum 
cutter is held inside the hand, and the end 
of the forefinger rides along the surface of 
the linoleum. 

If only the line is cut out, you will have a 
picture that is mostly black, like Figure 6. 
If you cut away the outside of the picture 
it will look like Figure 7, and if the inside 
is cut away it will look like Figure 8. 

The larger areas of the picture are cut 


away by using the large gouge No. 5. It 
is used to scoop out the parts you want to 
show white in the picture. Hold the cutter 
and use it in the same way you do the No. 1 
cutter. 

Practice on the three types of designs 
shown above. When you are skillful at the 
easier designs you can go forward to more 
difficult ones that have texture and shading. 
Make some cuts, and next week we will 
tell you how to print with them. 











You can do these puzzles on Sabbath afternoon. You may 
look up the texts to find the answers. Then, when finished, 
check the correct answers at the bottom, and see how 
many you got right. 


Who Was He? aie 
By MRS. P. G. CRESTAKOS 

He was a priest. 

It is said of him and his wife that “they were 
both righteous before God, walking in all the com- 
mandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” 

He and his wife were childless. 

As he ministered in the priest’s office, an angel 
appeared to him. 

The angel told him a son would be born to them. 

He expressed doubt, because he and his wife were 
both old. 

The angel said, “! am Gabriel, that stand in the 
presence of God. . . . Behold, thou shalt be dumb, 
and not able to speak, until the day that these things 


shall be performed, because thou believest not my 
words.” 


Food 
What did these people eat? 


. What did the Israelites eat in the wilderness? 

(Ex. 16:14, 15.) 

What did the angel feed Elijah when he ran away 

from Jezebel? (1 Kings 19:5, 6.) 

. What did Jesus give the 5,000 to eat? (John 6:9.) 

. What did the angel tell John to eat on the Isle 
of Patmos? (Rev. 10:8, 9.) 

. What food was Jesus cooking for the disciples 
early one morning while they were fishing? (John 
21:4, 9.) 

6. What did Jesus eat in the upper room after His 
resurrection, to prove to the disciples that He 
was not a ghost? (Luke 24:41, 42.) 

. What did Abraham feed his three visitors? (Gen- 
esis 18:8.) 

. What did his father give the prodigal son when he 
came back? (Luke 15:22-24.) 
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Jerusalem Maze S \ 2 
By REUBEN S. DELONG 


This is the city of Jerusalem. Find your way from 
St. Stephen’s gate to the Damascus gate. 


Se 
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Who Said? 


. “Speak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed” (Matt. 8:8). 


_ 


2. “My little daughter lieth at the point of death: 
. come and lay thy hands on her” (Mark 5:23). 
3. “The latchet of . . . [his] shoes | am not worthy 


to unloose” (Luke 3:16). 

4. “Though | should die with thee, yet will | not 
deny thee” (Matt. 26:35). 

5. “Except | shall see in his hands the print of the 
nails, . . . | will not believe” (John 20:25). 


ANSWERS 
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How to Be 


COOKS AND CHEFS 


By EVA BEELER, R.N. ye 
er 


Answering requirements: 1. Build and regulate the fire in a coal or wood stove, 


or show how to regulate the heat in a gas or electric range. 2. What does it 
mean to boil a food? To broil? To bake? Why is it inadvisable to fry food? 
3. How many cups make a quart? How many tablespoons to a cup? How many 
teaspoons to a tablespoon? 4. Be able to cook two kinds of cereal. 


THE MV HONOR “Good afternoon, Path- 
finder Cookettes,’ smiled 
the teacher. “Come right 
on into our cheerful 
kitchen and sit down in 
the chairs around the big 
table.” 

The eight Pathfinders, chattering expect- 
antly, came in and sat down. 

“Cookettes. That is a good name for us, 
isn’t it?” laughed Linda. 

Miss Beeler looked them over carefully. 
“Fine!” she said at last. “I see you have 
scrubbed your hands and are ready to begin. 
Millions of disease-producing germs lodge 
under your nails and in the tiny folds of skin 
on your hands. The surest defense against 
sickness is to thoroughly wash your hands 
with soap before touching food. 

“We shall cook at every meeting,” she 
went on. “Then, one day we will put on a 
big dinner for all your parents.” 

“That will be fun!” said Dwight. 

“But before we can do that, we must learn 
how,” said Miss Beeler. “The first require- 
ment for the MV Honor in cooking is to 
know how to regulate the range. Linda, will 
you come up and turn the knobs on this 
gas range.” 

Linda turned one of the knobs, and the 
gas burst into flame. She turned it off slowly, 
and the flame grew gradually less and less, 
finally going out. 

“It’s very simple,” said Miss Beeler. “Next 
you must understand boiling, broiling, bak- 
ing, and frying. Boiling means to cook in 
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IN COOKING 


boiling water. We shall do some boiling to- 
day, so Margaret, please fill this pot about 
half way with water and set it on the stove.” 
Miss Beeler handed Margaret a pot. 

“To bake,” Miss Beeler went on, “is to 
cook in dry heat, as in an oven.” Miss Beeler 
opened the oven door. 

“To broil,” she explained, “is to cook with 
the food very close to the flame.” She pulled 
out a drawer under the stove. The Cookettes 
could see large flames leaping down, then 
curving up under the stove. Miss Beeler 
pointed to a tray in the drawer. “Food is 
placed on this tray,” she said, “then the whole 
drawer is pushed back, cooking the food 
right under the flames. 

“To fry food,” she continued, “means to 
cook in a pan with fat, such as butter or 
margarine. It is not a good way to cook, 
because it makes the food greasy and hard 
to digest.” 


Measure Accurately 


Miss Beeler then carried a tray containing 
a flour sifter, measuring cups, quart contain- 
ers, tablespoons, teaspoons, knives, and stand- 
ard measuring spoons. The tray had one- 
fourth, one-half, three-fourths, and one cup 
individual measuring cups for measuring dry 
ingredients. 

“Accurate measurements help to ensure 
perfect results in cooking, so let's review 
the best ways to measure,” she said. 

“Dwight, please bring the tray of flour, 


Grateful acknowledgment is given to Violet Brehm, 
R.N., B. or her assistance in arranging these lessons. 
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brown and white sugar, salt, water, and 
shortening over here so that each one of 
you may practice measuring.” 

Each Cookette measured the ingredients 
as Miss Beeler explained how. 

Flour is sifted just before measuring. Sift 
onto waxed paper. Use standard measuring 
cups for dry ingredients; lift flour lightly 
into the cup to overflowing, and level it 
with the straight edge of a knife or spatula. 
Do not shake or jar down the cup. (Jar 
down the flour in one cup and compare with 
the sifted cup of flour.) 

Granulated sugar is sifted only when 
lumpy. Measure it the same as the flour. 

Brown sugar is packed firmly in the cup 
and leveled off with the straight edge of knife 
or spatula. It is firmly packed if it holds its 
shape when turned out. 

Salt is filled to overflowing in standard 
measuring spoons, then leveled off with the 
straight edge of a knife or spatula. 

Shortening is packed solidly into a stand- 
ard measuring cup, or a standard measuring 


St 27 
4T Y% cup 
8 T Y cup 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The abbreviation for teaspoon is a small t, or tsp. The 
abbreviation for tablespoon is a capital T, or Tbsp. 


Rolled oats, 1 cup 
Salt, 1 scant teaspoon 


cup with fractional divisions may be par- 
tially filled with water and the shortening 
dropped in until the water reaches the one- 
cup mark. To measure one-fourth cup of 
shortening, fill the cup to the three-fourths- 
cup mark with water, drop in shortening un- 
til the water level reaches one cup. 

Liquids are measured accurately and with- 
out danger of spilling if a glass measuring 
cup with an extra lip above the full cup 
measure is used. The cup should stand on 
a level surface and should be read with the 
eye on a level with the reading on the cup. 

When they were finished, Miss Beeler said, 
“Marilyn, please read this chart to the class.” 
Miss Beeler pointed to the chart of weights 
and measures in GUIDE. 

When Marilyn had finished, Josephine 
commented: 

“Those are not hard. I can see why they 
are important to remember. Once I tried 
to make a lemon pudding and put in table- 
spoons of lemon juice instead of teaspoons. 

To page 21 


12 T 3% cup l cup 12 pint 

16 T 1 cup 2 cups 1 pint 

2 T 1 liquid ounce 4 cups 1 quart 
4 qts. 1 gallon 


en | 


ROLLED OATS 


Boiling water, 3 cups 


Add salt to boiling water in the upper part of a double boiler. 
Add the oats slowly, stirring constantly. Let boil undisturbed 
until the cereal begins to thicken, then put on cover and place 
the container in the lower part of the double boiler, which 
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soft. 


Boiling water, 22 cups 


should be filled a third full of boiling water. Cook slowly until 


CORN-MEAL MUSH 


Cold water, 34 cup 
Salt, 1 teaspoon 


Blend the corn meal with cold water, add to the boiling water, 
and stir until it reaches the boiling point. Let boil quite rapidly 
until it begins to thicken; then put the container in the lower 
part of a double boiler, and finish the cooking. 


CUT OUT THE RECIPES, 
PASTE ON 3 x 5 CARDS. hn 
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NEW —- NEW —- NEW —- NEW 


You have been wishing for it 
HERE IT IS! 


MORNING WATCH for JUNIOR YOUTH 


An aid to daily worship prepared specifically for the 
Junior Youth. The Bible verse selections are from 
familiar Scriptures, easy to memorize and of special 
significance in the building of character and the 
cultivating of all the cherished Christian virtues. 
It will serve the long-recognized need for a daily 
devotional guide in—church schools—JMV Societies 
—the family circle. 







Printed throughout in attractive colors. 


Mailing envelope included. 


PRICE, Paper, 106 


inging Youth 


A sparkling new selection of songs and choruses for youth on 
the march to achievement in the service of God. 


SINGING YOUTH includes songs of — 


% work and service 
¥% invitation and appeal 
% worship and fellowship 
%& praise and joy 
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SINGING YOUTH features— 
% inspiring choruses 
% special selections for youth camps, church schools, 
patriotic and secular occasions 
Double indexed—both by topic and titles. Over 200 musical gems 
on 192 pages 


Choice of three bindings— 


Prices: Cloth, $1.25 Plastic Spiral, 75¢ Paper, 60c 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE 





REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSN., WASHINGTON 12, D.C 
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The Gardener’s Mistake 
From page 3 


Kitty always seemed to recognize when 
it was time for Jean Marie to go to bed. 
Jean Marie liked to give her a good-night 
hug. When Jean Marie reached down to pick 
her up, Mittens would roll over out of reach, 
then bounce up and run under a chair or 
table. She would wait until Jean Marie was 
reaching under for her, and when her hand 
was almost on her she would run under an- 
other chair or table. This would keep up for 
some time; then Kitty would allow herself 
to be caught and hugged. Jean Marie would 
then feed her and go to bed. Mittens would 
lie down on the rug beside her bed like a 
faithful watchdog. 

A year passed quickly and Mittens became 
a full-grown cat, but she was as cute and 
beautiful and playful as ever. One day the 
family moved to another house on the mis- 
sion compound, and another family moved 
into the house that Jean Marie and her par- 
ents had vacated. 

The hot summer months came, and it was 
time for the family to go to the hills for 
vacation. What should be done with Mittens 
while they were gone? Arrangements were 
made to leave her with one of the other 
mission families. Orders were given to the 
gardener to take Mittens to this family after 
Jean Marie and her parents had left for the 
hills. 

Somehow the gardener misunderstood 
what he was told, and instead of taking Mit- 
tens to the family who had agreed to care for 
her, he took her to the house where Jean 
Marie had originally lived. This family had 
been promised a cat by someone, and con- 
cluded that this was the cat. Mittens felt 
quite at home, for this was where she had 
been brought up. The family had three small 
children, and they enjoyed playing with her 
until bedtime. 

Next morning they had a frightening sur- 
prise. When Mother got up she went through 
the living room on the way to the kitchen, 
and noticed something lying on the floor, 
something that had not been there when the 
family retired the night before. Wondering 
what it was, she stepped over to take a 
closer look, and then jumped back in horror. 

It was a cobra, a very poisonous snake, and 
it was nearly three feet long! 

She called for her husband to come, and 
he rushed into the room. Strangely the cobra 


did not rise to spread its hood or to attack 
them, so they ventured slowly closer. Then 
they saw why the snake had not attacked 
them. The cobra was dead. Its head had been 
chewed from its body, and Mittens was sit- 
ting nearby, purring pleasantly! Then the 
family realized what had happened. 

Sometime the day before, the cobra had 
crawled in through an open door and had 
hidden under a bed or in a closet. During 
the night it had crawled out of its hiding 
place, and Mittens had found it and had at- 
tacked and killed it. Cobras are usually afraid 
of cats and will run from them if possible, 
but this one could not get out of the house. 
Mittens had cleverly enticed it to strike, then 
had pounced on its back, grabbed it by the 
neck, and killed it. How thankful the family 
was that the snake had not bitten any of 
the children as they played on the floor. 


Someone knocked at the door. It was the 
gardener. He had learned that he had made 
a mistake and that Mittens was to go else- 
where. The McHenrys looked at each other 
as the gardener took Mittens away, and then 
they kneeled down and thanked God for His 
watchful care and protection in times of dan- 
ger, and for the fortunate mistake the gar- 
dener had made. If Mittens had not been 
there that night, they knew that one or more 
of the family might have been bitten by this 
poisonous snake. 


And when Jean Marie returned from the 
hills she was overjoyed to learn that her 
Mittens was a heroine. 


The Book That Wouldn’t Burn 
From page 5 


those great men who were willing to die— 
even to be burned at the stake—for their 
faith. 

One night Tona was reading in the new 
book all by herself. Mother had gone to visit 
a sick neighbor. Tona found it hard to read 
the German, for her lessons in school were 
mostly in English. She missed Mother's help. 
Father could read German too, but he was 
out doing the evening chores. 

Tona had just taken the bread out of the 
oven, buttered the top crusts, and covered 
the loaves with a snowy white tea towel. 
She sniffed the air appreciatively, then re- 
turned to her book. 
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For several minutes she read. Then Fa- 
ther came in, put the milk away, washed his 
hands at the sink, and came to peep under 
the tea towel to sniff at the warm, fresh 
bread. 

“It looks good,” he remarked. Then he 
noticed what Tona was reading. 

“German?” 

“Yes,” said Tona, smiling up at him. 

“A religious book?” 

“Yes, Father; it is a very good book.” 

“Where did you get it, Tona?” 

Tona was almost afraid to answer him; 
she did not like the look on Father's face. 
But she decided she would be brave like the 
Reformers and tell the truth no matter what 
it might cost. 

“Mother and I bought it with egg money, 
and with what I saved from picking goose- 
berries.” 

“Is it one of those books?” 

Father's eyes had a strange look in them as 
he said, “Let me see that book.” 

He picked it up, looked rapidly at a few 
pages, then slammed the cover down, saying 
angrily, “It zs one of those books. You bought 
it from a salesman, didn’t you? The neighbors 
have been talking about those books. I will 
not have one of them in my house!” 

He carried the book over to the range and 
lifted the stove lid. 

“Please, Father, please don’t burn my 

book,” begged Tona, running toward him 
and clutching his sleeve. “It is a good book 
it is a message from God.” 
But Father only pushed her aside and 
thrust the book into the stove, on top of 
the red coals. He replaced the lid noisily and 
said, “There! Maybe that will put a stop 
to some of this religious nonsense.” He put 
on his cap and went outside. 

Tona was too stunned to say a word. She 
had always been taught to respect her father, 
and never to talk back or question his judg- 
ment. But why should he burn that book? 
It was hers—she had paid her share of the 
price. And Mother enjoyed reading it. What 
would Mother say when she returned? 

After the door had closed behind Father, 
Tona lifted the stove lid, hoping she might 
still rescue her treasured bool. But it was 
too late. The beautiful covers were already 
being devoured by the hot, yellow flames. 

With tears in her eyes and an ache in her 
heart, she replaced the stove lid, then went 
to her room, where she sobbed herself to 
sleep. 
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It was quite late when Mother came back 
from the neighbor's, so she did not learn the 
fate of the book until morning. As she lifted 
the lids of the range to shake down the ashes, 
in order to build a fire to make breakfast, she 
noticed the charred remains of something big 
that did not shake down. She removed it 
from the stove, brushed off the ashes, and 
opened it. 

Tona came into the kitchen just as Mother 
was wiping away the black char from the 
edges. 

“My book!” said Tona. “It didn’t a// burn, 
did it?” 

“How did it get into the stove?” ques- 
tioned Mother. Then Tona told her what had 
taken place the night before. 

“My poor Franz,” she said. “I was hoping 
this book would help him too. Maybe it still 
can. The reading is all here—the best part is 
saved. Tona dear, we can stél] read it!” 

Mother looked it over carefully. The fire 
had destroyed the covers, the preface and 
the index, but the most important part was 
still readable. 

Tona took the remains of the book to her 
room. From now on she would guard it care- 
fully. She would read it only when Father 
was gone. He need not know she still had it. 

For many days, when Franz was working 
in the field, Mother and Tona read the 
charred leaves of The Great Controversy 
Between Christ and Satan. To them it was 
a special message from God. They read the 
parallel scriptures from the Bible, and knew 
it was the truth. Some of the neighbors were 
told of the experience, and they came to see 
the wonderful book that God had protected 
from the fire. Those who had purchased 
copies in the English language, read and 
reread them, sincerely believing them to be 
messages from God especially for them. 

One night while Franz was eating his sup- 
per, he paused to ask, “What happened to 
that book I tried to burn that night? Some of 
the neighbors have been talking about it.” 

“We still have it,” said Mother. “Tona 
has been taking care of it.” 

“I would like to see it,” said Franz. “Will 
you get it for me,-Tona?” 

“You will not destroy it, Father?” she 
asked timidly. But she could see by the look 
on his face that he was sincere. 

“No, Tona, I promise I will not harm it. 
I want to see the book that a hot fire could 
not burn. There must be a message in it 
for me.” 
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Tona went to her room and brought out 
the book. She handed it to her father, who 
took it hesitatingly, then looked it over care- 
fully. He shook his head and said, “I cannot 
understand why it did not burn. The fire 
was surely hot enough that night—hot 
enough to bake the bread.” 

“Do you suppose it was because the man 
prayed about it?” asked Tona. “Maybe God 
did not let it burn because He has something 
special for it to do.” 

“I think you are right,” said Father. “Per- 
haps He has a message in it for me.” 

“I am sure He has, Franz,’ said Mother. 

During the long winter that followed, 
Franz and his wife and daughter read and 
reread the book. We cannot say “from cover 
to cover,” for there were no covers. But they 
read it from the first charred page to the 
last. Franz was not satisfied merely to read 
the statements as found in the book, so he 
compared the scriptures quoted with the 
ones in Mother's German Bible. 

One day in spring a man was sent out to 
that little German settlement west of the 
Missouri River, to follow up the work of the 
colporteur who had sold The Great Contro- 
versy Between Christ and Satan in that ter- 
ritory. To his great surprise and joy he found 
that many of the neighbors (including Franz 
and his family) had studied and believed the 
message from God contained in the book, 
and were ready to be organized into a little 
church. 

“I am so happy,” said Tona, the day the 
colporteur who had sold her the book came 
to visit the little new church. “And just 
think how much has resulted from that book 
that Father tried to burn!” 

“He will not do that again, I am sure,” 
said the colporteur, “for he too is planning 
to be baptized and become a member of the 
church. May the Lord be praised!” 

Little did the colporteur dream, as he knelt 
to pray by the gooseberry bushes that day, 
of the far-reaching results that God brought 
about through the sale of Tona’s book, the 
book that did not burn. 


Cooks and Chefs 
From page 17 
I can still taste that miserable mistake—it 
was so sour!” 

“For our cooking today we want to make 
two kinds of cereal,” said Miss Beeler. “Two 
popular kinds are rolled oats and corn-meal 
mush. Please read the oats recipe in GUIDE, 
Josephine.” 

“Before we begin to cook,” Miss Beeler 
said, “we should be sure all is ready.” 

Under Miss Beeler’s careful supervision 
the Cookettes mixed the ingredients. While 
the girls prepared the oatmeal, the boys 
made corn-meal mush. Then, because it was 
almost suppertime anyway, they sat around 
the table again and ate what they had cooked. 

“Yum, yum. Best food I ever tasted,” said 
Josephine. 

“Being a Cookette is fun,” added Bill. 
“Wish we didn’t have to wait a whole week 
for the next meeting.” 

















THE NEW “GUIDE.” Notice that GUIDE has 
twenty-four pages this week instead of sixteen. 
There is room for more stories and pictures. 
Also, GUIDE is printed in color. Each week it 
will be different. One week the color will be 
brown, another week green or blue, and an- 
other black. Watch for other improvements as 
the weeks go by. 


THE COOKING HONOR. Eva Beeler, R.N., 
is an accomplished dietitian who has made a 
specialty of explaining the science of foods and 
cooking to young people. GUIDE is fortunate 
to have obtained her series on the MV Honor 
in cooking. It will run for two months. 


COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. 
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111_—What It Means to Be a Christian 


(JANUARY 


Lesson Texts: Isaiah 40; Deuteronomy 6: 
3-6; John 15:4-10. 


Memory Verse: “Pure religion and unde- 
filed before God and the Father is this, To 
visit the fatherless and widows in their af- 
fliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world” (James 1:27). 


Guiding Thought 


What do you mean when you say that a 
certain person is a Christian? Do you mean that 
he goes regularly to church and Sabbath school? 
He usually does go to church and Sabbath 
school, but it is possible for someone to be a 
regular attendant at church services and be 
there in his body only but not in his spirit. Go- 
ing to church does not prove that a man is a 
Christian. When you say that a man is a Chris- 
tian, do you mean that he is known as a good- 
natured man, easy to work for, honest in his 
ways? He may be all these and yet not acknowl- 
edge God as his Creator and Lord and the 
Giver of the gifts which he enjoys. The true 
Christian is the one who both acknowledges 
God in worship and who lives a life that testi- 
fies to the power of God within him, bringing 
out the fruit of Christianity in his words and 
deeds. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson texts and the guiding 
thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


Christianity Is Acknowledging and Worship- 
ing God 


1. In his prophecy Jeremiah paints two 
striking pictures in contrast—a picture of a 
man-made god, and a picture of the God 
that made man. Read these descriptions in 
Jeremiah 10:2-5, 11, 10, 12. 

2. What can the true God do 
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that 
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gods made by man cannot do (Isa. 45:22)? 


NOTE.—"The Bible shows us God in His 
high and holy place, not in a state of inactivity, 
not in silence and solitude, but surrounded by 
ten thousand times ten thousand and thousands 
of thousands of holy beings, all waiting to do 
His will. Through these messengers He is in 
active communication with every part of His 
dominion. By His Spirit He is everywhere pres- 
ent. Through the agency of His Spirit and His 
angels, He ministers to the children of men. 
Above the distractions of the earth He sits 
enthroned; all things are open to His divine 
survey; and from His great and calm eternity 
He orders that which His providence sees best.” 
—Ministry of Healing, p. 417. 


3. What does this powerful, living God 
desire His children to do (Deut. 10:12, 13; 
Ex. 20:3)? 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


Christianity Is Giving God First Place in 
Our Hearts 


4. Christianity requires more than an 
acknowledgment of God, more even than an 
outward worshiping of Him. How should the 
Christian relate himself to his God (Deut. 
6:4, 5)? 

5. What Scripture quoted by Christ at 
His temptation shows that we must worship 
God (Matt. 4:10)? 

6. Seeing that God has the power to save 
us and to give us all things, where should 
we place our finest and first affections (Col. 
3:2)? 

NoTE.—David, in his life and worship, car- 
ried out this instruction. In one of the psalms 
he wrote, “Oh my soul, thou hast said unto 
the Lord, Thou art my Lord: my goodness 
extendeth not to thee.” “I have set the Lord 
always before me: because he is at my right 
hand, I shall not be moved” (Ps. 16:2, 8). 
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“Religion must be made the great business 
of life. Everything else should be held subor- 
dinate to this. All our powers of soul, body, and 
spirit, must be engaged in the Christian war- 
fare. We must look to Christ for strength and 
grace, and we shall gain the victory as surely as 
Jesus died for us.’—Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 115. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


Christianity Is Being Thankful for God’s 
Goodness 


7. “Lord, what is man, that thou takest 
knowledge of him!” (Ps. 144:3) and, “What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him?” 
(Ps. 8:4) exclaims David. And Job asks, 
“What is man, that thou shouldest magnify 
him? and that thou shouldest set thine heart 
upon him?” (Job 7:17). In spite of the fact 
that man is vanity (Ps. 39:5), as David de- 
clares, God loves us and is willing to give 
us every good gift in His power, so that we 
can be happy and live in harmony with Him. 
Where does every good gift come from 
(James 1:17)? 

8. What is God’s greatest gift to His 
earthly children (John 3:16)? 

9. Since God has given us so much, what 
should we be doing continually (1 Thess. 
5:18)? 

NoOTE.—‘Let the fresh blessings of each 
new day awaken praise in our hearts for these 
tokens of His loving care. When you open 
your eyes in the morning, thank God that He 
has kept you through the night. Thank Him 
for His peace in your heart. Morning, noon, 
and night, let gratitude as a sweet perfume 


ascend to heaven.”—Ministry of Healing, p. 
259. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


Christianity Is Abiding in Christ 


10. What wonderful invitation and prom- 
ise does Christ make to us (Rev. 3:20)? 


NOTE.—These words have inspired many 
a song and many a great picture. 

“Every warning, reproof, and entreaty in the 
word of God or through His messengers is a 
knock at the door of the heart. It is the voice 
of Jesus asking for entrance.’—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 490. 


11. With what object lesson did Christ 
endeavor to explain how Christians can 
abide in Him (John 15:4, 7)? 


NoTE.—“Communion with God encourages 
good thoughts, noble aspirations, clear percep- 
tions of truth, and lofty purposes of action. 
Those who thus connect their souls with God 
are acknowledged by Him as His sons and 
daughters. . . . Those who abide in Jesus will 


be happy, cheerful, and joyful in God. A sub- 
dued gentleness will mark the voice, reverence 
for spiritual and eternal things will be ex- 
pressed in the actions, and music, joyful music, 
will echo from the lips; for it is wafted from 
the throne of God. . . . The more closely we 
are connected with Christ, the more will our 
words and actions show the subduing, trans- 
forming power of His grace.”—Messages to 
Young People, p. 431. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


Christianity Means Being Good and Doing 
Good 


12. In what strong words does Paul show 
how decidedly we must turn against sin 
(Rom. 6:11)? 


NOTE.—“He who learns of Christ is emptied 
of self, of pride, of love of supremacy, and 
there is silence in the soul. Self is yielded to 
the disposal of the Holy Spirit. Then we are 
not anxious to have the highest place. We have 
no ambition to crowd and elbow ourselves into 
notice; but we feel that our highest place is 
at the feet of our Saviour. We look to Jesus, 
waiting for His hand to lead, listening for His 
voice to guide. The apostle Paul had this ex- 
perience, and he said, ‘I am crucified with 
Christ; nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me; and the life which I now live in 
the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave Himself for me.’ ”"— 
Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, pp. 
50,. 31. 


13. In what few meaningful words does 
the apostle James give the meaning of pure 
religion (James 1:27)? 


NoTE.—"A religion which is not practical 
is not genuine. True conversion makes us 
strictly honest in our dealings with our fellow 
men. It makes us faithful in our everyday work. 
Every sincere follower of Christ will show that 
the religion of the Bible qualifies him to use 
his talents in the Master’s service.”—Messages 
to Young People, p. 72. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 
Scripture Hunt 


In what verses in Isaiah 40 is God spoken 
of as— 

1. One who comforts? —-.._.-.__.- 

2. One who gives rewards? 

3. A conqueror whose way is prepared be- 
fore Hin? = 

4. A shepherd? _ , 

5. The One who created all things? 

6. The One who is the Source and Giver of 
power? __. 
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Toiler, the Ant, No. 1 — By Harry Baerg 
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1. One hot sultry day in June a swarm of winged ants 
appeared and settled on a cottonwood tree. This was 
the mating flight of the male and female ants. 
2. In a short time the males dropped to the ground 
and died. The females tore off their wings and looked 





4. She found a small hole that suited her. She re- 
mained there perfectly still for several weeks, wait- 
ing to lay her eggs. She ate nothing. 5. At last she 
began laying eggs. She would have nothing to eat till 
the first workers were grown and could bring her 





for a place to start a new colony, or returned to one 
of the old ones. 3. They had no further use for their 
wings, which would now only be in their way. One of 
the females burrowed under a rock to find a place 
where she would be able to start building a home. 











food. She must live till then on fat and wing muscles. 
6. With this scanty food supply she also had to feed 
the larvae that hatched out of the eggs in about 
twenty days. These wiggling larvae lived on the 
saliva from the queen’s mouth for twenty-four days. 

















7. Then they spun cocoons for themselves and rested 
for another seventeen days. These cocoons are what 
people usually call ant eggs, but they are quite a 
bit larger than the real eggs. 8. The first batch of 
workers to hatch had had little food and were quite 
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small. For this reason these little runts are called 
worker minors. 9. The tiny workers got busy right 
away. They opened the door of the queen’s small cav- 
ity and went out to look for food. These two found a 
dead fly, and are seen trying to bring it home. 








